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THOUGHTS, &c 



SO fubjedl is the mind of man to error, 
on all occafions even where its happi- 
nefs is not at all concerned, whatever opi- 
nion it efpoufes, that we may not be fur- 
prifed if, where itshappinefs is actually con- 
cerned, it abandons itfelf with a blind cre- 
dulity to any grateful delufion. 

Now in this country, it is the fortune of 
almoft every individual, from the popular 
conftrtution of our government, either di- 
re<5tly, by himfelf, or indiredlly, by his re- 
prefentatives, or by fome one or other of 
the very numerous relations by which we 
are linked in the political chain, to take fome 
part in the adminiftration of the affitirs of 
the ftate. Accordingly as thefe afl&irs are 
well, or ill condu6ted, each man, however 
B remote 
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remote his ftation may be from the fcene of 
a6tion, derives, or feems to derive fome per- 
fonal credit and advantage, or difcredit and 
difadvantage. It becomes then, in a manner, 
the intereft of each man, generally confidered, 
to aflume that the affairs of government are 
well conduced ; fince in doing fo, he con- 
fults his eafe, contributes to his happinefs, 
and gratifies his vanity : and thus, our ge- 
neral propenfity to error is more particu- 
larly excited, and called into action, in the 
judgments which we form concerniSu poli- 
tical men, and public meafures. 

Need we go any farther than this tendency 
of the human difpofition, thus particularly 
excited, to find out the true caufe why minif- 
ters f however profligate in their maxims, 
and ignorant in their meafures, of govern- 
ment, have obtained at all times, notwith- 
' ftanding the well grounded jealoufy and op- 
pofition of a few individuals, the confidence 
and approbation of a great majority both 
in doors, and without ; and have been able to 
fupport themielves through a long fcene x£ 
iniquity and abfurdity, until at length fome 
great public calamity, by #n irrefiftible ap- 
peal 
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peal to the fenfes of the people, has forced 
them againft their inclination, into a know- 
ledge of their real iituation ? 

What has fo often happened before, may 
well happen again ; we may place the lame 
confidence in, we may fquander the fame ap- 
probations upon, the miniftersof theprefent, 
as we have done upon minifters of a former, 
day ; and the fame repentance may follow. 
We may pleafe ourfelves with the gay vifi- 
ons of fancy, and we may fuppofe upon the 
affirmation of thofe perfons, whofe intereft 
it is to deceive us, as it is our intereft in fome 
fort, fince our eafe and our happinefs are 
conne6led with it, to be deceived, that nati- 
onal honour, and importance and profperity, 
are to be the neceffary fruits of their fyftem 
of adminiftration . And this mode of think- 
ing may become fo entirely the fafhion, that 
it lhall be deemed an impertinence in any 
one who lhall analize the real ftate of the 
country ; who fhall compare the prefent, with 
former, fituations ; who fhall obtrude pain- 
ful truths, and prefume to difturb and dif- 
plaoe thofe pleafant imaginations, which 
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have fo long had complete pofleffion of our 
minds. 

But whatever impertinence thus under- 
flood, there may be in an endeavour to dif- 
fipate a grateful delufion, that perfon cer- 
tainly may challenge fome praife, at ieaft 
from the thinking part, that too fmall part 
of the community, who a martyr to the 
public eaufe, fhall fubmit to all the feoffs 
and ridicule which will not fail to attend 
him, in an attempt from which his molt fan- 
guine expectations will not authorife him to 
hope for immediate fuccefs, but which time 
only, and experience, ever lagging in the 
rear of things, will juftify him in having 
made. 

The following are a few reflexions which 
I mean to fubmit to the public; Let them 
take their chance. 

It is now more than three years fince the 
public wasfirft flattered with the certain in- 
formation, that a fund over and above the 
annual national expenditure, had been pro- 
vided by the fticcefsful efforts of the minif- 
fc?r, which w»s to relieve by a continual, and 
accumulating operation, the almoft intoler- 
ably 
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&ble Weight of debt with which this Coun- 
try is opprefti 

Which of us was there, who did not* 
When this fcheme of national deliverance 
Was unfolded to us in the budget of 1786, 
hail with acclamations of gratitude, the mi- 
nifies who had thus provided fof our future 
fafety ? Did any fceptic in politics prefutne to 
doubt of the complete fuccefs of the fcheme ? 
There was a parliamentary report provided 
in its favour, in terms fufficieritly explicit 
and ftrong to convince the incredulous, to 
determine the wavering, to affure even the 
Confident. Who then could pretend to 
difbelieve ? Befides* the thing itfelf was fo 
much to be wilhed for, that our very hopes 
were ready to give it every confirmation * 
though proofs of any kind in it? favour had 
been wanting. 

But alas ! time, which unfolds all things* 
has unfolded the vanity of our flattering 
expectations ; it is true that from 1786, the 
time when our profpe6l firft broke upon us, 
down to the prefent time, a period of more 
than three years, more than three millions 
have been iffuedand applied to the purchafe 
of ftock by the commiflioners, and confe- 
B 3 o^&Ss^ 
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quently fo much of the national debt has 
been extinguilhed. But has the money if- 
fued for this pUrpofe been derived from a 
furplus of revenue exifting over and above 
the national expenditure? No: During 
this very period three millions and feventy- 
nine thoufand pounds, as appears by the 
printed account fubmitted to the Houfe of 
Commons, have been received at the exche- 
quer for the public ufe, not on account of 
taxes whofe produce is annually renewed, 
but on account of debts due to the ftate, 
which perifh in the receiving, and never 
again can be revived, to make good future 
deficiencies in the public revenue. 

Now if there had, really, been a furplus 
of a million a year, over and above the an- 
nual expenditure, then, during the three 
years which have pafled, three millions 
would have been paid from fuch furplus, 
towards the difcharge of the public debt m f 
and three millions and feventy nine thou- 
fand pounds more, received on account of 
debts, and which could not have been other- 
wife difpofed of, would alfo have been ap- 
plied to the fame purpofe, the debt dif- 
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charged would amount to fix millions, and 
hot to three millions* But only three, or 
perhaps a little more than three millions 
have been discharged, and we know that 
the, error a little more than three millions 
have been received at the exchequer on ac* 
count of debts due to the ftate, which could 
not otherwife be difpofed of than to the dif* 
charge of the public debt ; the money then 
which has been iffued for buying up fiock* 
has been iffued only from that fund, not 
from any furplus of revenue, which cannot* 
therefore, have exifted at all. 

Nor is this all ; during this time a million 
in exchequer bills has been added to the 
unfunded debt ; our navy debt is increafed ; 
and in this prefent year, the feventh of the 
peace, a thing unexampled in the annals of 
the country, a new loan is demanded and 
granted. Now, in the name of wonder, 
with all thde extraordinary afliftances by 
what management has the minifter contriv- 
ed to difcharge only three millions of the 
public debt ? Shall we not requeft and in- 
treat that he Will pay no more, if he pays it 
upon fuch terms as thefe? Nan. tali auxilia 
B4 temQus, 
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ternpus eget. But if we fuppofe that we have 
now done with loans, and that it will not be 
neceflary to make application to parliament 
next year, for another tontine, we deceive 
ourfelves very much. The reafon alledged 
by the minifter for the loan of the prefent 
year, was the great unforefeen expenditure 
which had taken place, and which had not, 
nor could not, be taken into accpunt by 
any human providence. This unforefeen ex- 
penditure has amounted 550,000!. Now 
550,0001. of unforefeen expenditure would 
doubtlefs, be a fufficient caufe for a fpecific 
provifion of 550,0001. But by what logic 
can it be proved, that it is a fufficient caufe 
for a fpecific provifion of a million ? Befides, 
when we recolle6l that the whole of this 
unforfeen expenditure arofe not in the laft, 
but in the year before the laft, year, not in 
any time in 1788, but in fome time in 1787, 
though we ftiould admit that this would 
furniih a fufficient caufe for a loan in 1788, 
which was the year after the expenditure 
took place, we certainly Ihould be under no 
neceffity of granting that it would be any 
caufe at all for a loan in 1789. But the 
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mlnifter informed us in 1788, and what 
pularitydid he not acquire by it? thatfuch 
was the flourifhing (late of the revenue, that 
notwithftanding theunforefeen expenditure 
in 1787, yet there was no occafion for an 
application to parliament for any extraor- 
dinary aid, even upon that account. 

Upon. the tninifter's own {hewing, there- 
fore, there has been no occafion for any 
loan at all. There was no occafion for it the 
year after the exigency had occured ; how 
then fhould there be any occafion for it the 
year after that ? As well might we expe6l 
claims to be fet tfp, and extraordinary aids 
to be demanded from parliament, for fer- 
vices, whereof, not even the memory has 
been preferved. How then fhall we recon- 
cile the minifter's pra6lice with his profefli- 
ons? Shall we ftill be fatisfied to tread in 
the fame eternal circle of delufion ? Shall 
we periih in the dark, when it requires no 
divinity to difpel the mift from our eyes? 

But, fince in fpite of the minifter's profefli- 
ons to the contrary, at a time, when the rea- 
fons which are now affigned for it, might have 
been affigned with a very good grace, a loan 
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has been demanded this year, we have good 
light to expeft, judging from analogy, that 
another loan of a million will be demanded 
next ye^r, even though he ftiould be hardy 
enough to deny, now, the neceffity, which 
is but too apparent, for ftich further expe- 
dient. We fhall thus, fyftematically pay a 
tnillidn every year, and borrow a million 
every year ; and this fcheme of finance will 
frefemble as to its effectual operation, the de* 
finitions of the logicians, who being afked 
what is the meaning of one word, define 
it by fome other word ; but being again afked 
what is the meaning of this other word, can 
give no definition of it, but by the lame 
Word for which it before had ferved for a 
definition itfelf ; fo we fhall go on paying 
one debt, by making another debt juft of an 
equal value ; and of the nation paying its 
debts, and of the perfon getting his defini- 
tion, in this manner, it will be difficult to de- 
termine which fhall be more knowing, or 
which fhall be out of debt, the fooneft. 

But whether any thing has, or has not 
been hitherto done for the national benefit, 
in eftablifhing a furplus of revenue, as in- 
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deed it were not the labour of a minutes 
reflection to difcover that nothing has been 
done, is a point which I do not wifh very 
much to infill upon. We may corre6t in 
our future, what has been ill in our former 
condu6l. If the general ftate of the nation 
is favourable ; if juft maxims are adopted, 
and wholefome meafures, of government* 
are purfued ; if the trade and commerce of 
the nation upon, which its wealth and prof^ 
perity effentially depend, flourifh ; and aboye 
all, if the capital of the country increafes, taxes 
will not be wanting to fupply the exigencies 
* of the ftate, if vigour be not wanting to im- 
pofethem, and difcrption to adapt them to 
their proper objefts. But if all this fhould 
not be the cafe, and whether it is or not* is art 
inquiry which I mean as briefly as lean to go 
upon, ftating my reafons for whatever opinion 
I (hall advance upon the fubje6t, then new 
taxes will not only be wanting to the ftate, 
but the produce of the old ones will be de- 
graded ; and it will be neceffary every year 
to reimpofe the fame obje&s, to render the 
taxes upon them equally productive, every 
year. 

Now 
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Now there is one very certain mode of 
eftimating the real ftate of a country, whe- 
ther profperous or not ; this is by the ftate 
of the confumption of the people. 

There is no obje6l' of domeftic confump- 
tion, there is nothing that we eat, drink, or 
wear, fome things immediately, fome me- 
diately ; fome in a fingle, fome in twenty 
different ways, which does not pay a certain 
portion of the price it cofts, to the reve- 
nue. All thefe obje6ls according to the 
prefent conftitution of the revenue, are 
taxed chiefly to the excife, which operates 
upon them either in the hands of the con- 
fumer himfelf, and then it is properly and 
dire6lly a tax upon confumption, or elfe in 
the hands of the dealer, from whonjt the 
confumer immediately purchafes. 

But the dealers from whom the confumer 
purchafes, muft know, if they know any 
thing, the extent of their refpe6live trades, 
and what, or much about what, the con- 
fuption of their cuftomers is likely to be, in 
any given time ; they take care then to buy 
no more, and confequently to pay excife 
upon no more, than what will fuit fuch -con- 
fumption ; 
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fumption ; the taxes then paid by the dealer 
are alfo taxes upon confumption, which 
is certain to follow, prefently , the payment 
of them ; therefore the taxes paid to the 
excife, meafure very exa&ly the confump- 
tion of the people. 

Now, the confumption of the people can, 
in general, operate only on the produce of 
the country : whatever may be the ftate of 
the confumption, whether it is increafmg, 
ftationary, or declining, the fame will be 
the ftate of the produce ; increafmg, ftati- 
onary, or declining ; fo as to fuit itfelf as 
exadlly, or as nearly, as pofiible, to that 
which, when it operates in a greater, or in 
a lefs degree, renders its own exiftence ne- 
ceflary, in a greater, or in a lefs degree. 

But, it has been proved that the taxes, 
particularly thofe paid to the excife, mea- 
fure exa&ly :the confumption ; and that the 
confumption meafures pretty exactly the 
produce of the land and labour of a coun- 
try. The amount of the taxes therefore, 
particularly thofe paid to the excife, mea- 
fures pretty exadlly the produce of the land 
and labour, the only true wealth, of a 

country. 
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country. And as thefe taxes increafe, or 
as they remain the fame, or diminifti, from 
year to year, in any ftate, fo may the con- 
dition of that ftate be juftly prefumed to 
be advancing, ftationary, or declining. 

In this argument I wifh carefully to fe- 
parate the produ&ivenefs, or any defe6l in 
the produ6tivenefs, of the duties paid to 
the cuftoms, from being any criterion of 
<the fituation of a nation. If merchants, in 
confequenee of fome particular event, choofe 
to trade beyond what prudence and dif- 
cretion would juftify them in doing, and 
which large capitals frequently furnifti the 
means, and an adventuring fpirit the in- 
ducement, to 60 ; it is very certain that the 
amount of the duties they will pay to the 
cuftoms will vary very much from year to 
year, and the adhial confumption of the 
obje6ls of thefe duties (hall remain exa&ly 
the fame, from year to year. Thefe duties 
are paid not upon confumption, but upon 
fpeculation of confumption, which may 
take place at any indefinite period of time ; 
whereas, as I have before obferved, the 
taxes paid to the excife being paid by the 
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retailer, who if he knows any thing, muft 
know the demand of his (hop, and who is 
not under any temptation from the very 
nature of his trade, any more than he would 
have the ability from the (lint of his capi- 
tal, to exceed that demand, are paid as it 
were only at the very moment when the 
demand takes place, and therefore are al- 
moft as dire6Hy taxes upon confumption, 
as if they were paid by the confumer him- 
felf. 

All this being admitted, as I do not fee 
how it can poflibly be difputed, it will fol- 
low, that if we wifh to inform ourfelves of 
what advances a nation makes in profperity, 
how far the produce of its land and labour 
increafes, or is like to increafe from year to 
year ; how far taxes will grow more pro- 
ductive, and the ftate more able to main- 
tain its dignity abroad, and to fecure plen- 
ty and happinefs at home ; I fay, if we wifh 
to inform ourfelves of thefe very proper ob- 
je&s of curiofity, we fhould examine very 
attentively from year to year into the 
amount of thofe taxes, which are derived 
immediately from the annual confumption 
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jflf&e great body of the people. If this 
amount increafes, as it fhould do in time of 
peace, as I fhall endeavour to prove by and 
bye, unlefs interrupted by fome great and 
apparent calamity, we may reft fatisfied, 
whatever gloomy politicians may take upon 
them t predi6t, with our a6lual fituation ; 
if it diminilhes, or even if it continues, the 
fame for any time, we have a right, what- 
ever minifies, .or, thofe who are conneSfed 
with minifters, may tell us, to entertain 
very fei*i6u3 apprehenfions concerning our 
fituation ; and it is the duty of every good 
citizen to endeavour to difcover the caufe 
of, in crder that we know how to apply a 
remedy to, an evil, which if permitted, by 
neglect, to gather ftrength, and to take 
root in the habit, will baffle every effort 
which may at length be ufed, when it fhall 
be too late, to extirpate it. 

Now, that we may come to the pointy 
let us confider what was the comparative 
amount of the duties paid to the excife in 
the two laft years. 

The duties paid to the excife between the 
5th of April 1787, and 5th of April 1788, 
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amounted to 6,368,1891, 3s. 8d. but the 
duties paid to the excife between the 5th 
of April 1788, and the 5th of April 178^ 
amounted to 6,068,3951. 85. sd> then the 
duties paid in the latter year have fallen 
ihort in the very enormous fum of 299,893!. 
7s. 6d. But I have before Ihewn that this 
fpecies of revenue is levied upon the a&ual 
confumption of the country, in which it 
differs from the cuftom-houfe revenue, 
which is levied always at a great diftance, 
as it were from the confumer, and fome- 
times only upon fpeculations of confump- 
tion, which perhaps may not take place, at 
all ; it follows then that this deficiency of 
300,0001. I ufe the round numbers, in the 
amount of the taxes of 1789, being a defici- 
ency proper to thofe taxes which are levied 
on confumption, the confumption of the 
country has. been lefs iti the latter, than it 
was in the former, year, by fo much con- 
fumable produce, as if a&ually confumed 
would have augpiented the revenue in the 
very enormous amount of 300,0001. What 
the grofs value of fo much produce might 
be, it would not be vary eafy to eftimate. 

C When 
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When the minifter, therefore, ftated the 
overtrading of our merchants between 1787 
aiid 1788, in confequence of fome commer- 
cial regulations, particularly the commer- 
cial regulations with France, which had 
juft before taken place, as a probabje caufe 
of the deficiency in the amount of the taxes 
of laft year, by fwelling the revenue of the 
preceding year beyond its natural bounds, 
he ftated that which he could have wifhed, 
as every one would wifh it, to be the caufe, 
but which a very little confideration of the 
nature of the deficiency would convince 
him, was not fo. 

For, if the overtrading of our merchants 
had really been the caufe of it, the defici- 
ency in the taxes of laft year would have 
manifefted itfelf in that part of the reve- 
nue only which is derived from the cuftoms. 
A great importation would have taken place 
in the preceding year, and a great amount 
of duties would have been paid at that time 
to the cuftoms : but this importation being 
greater than the demand of the year, and 
much remaining undifpofed of at the clofe 
of it, the importation of the fubfequent 
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viz. of laft year would naturally moderate 
itfelf, fo as that the importation of the two 
years together fhould not exceed, or at.leaft 
not exceed more than in the ufual rate, the 
whole demand of the two years, and the du- 
ties paid to the cuftoms in the latter, would 
fall very much fhort in their amount of the 
duties paid to the cuftoms in the former year. 
Now this reafoning may, and does, ac- 
count, very fufficiently, for the deficiency in 
the cuftom-houfe revenue of 1788 and 1789, 
compared with the fame fpecies of revenue 
of 1787 and 1788, and which is in truth very 
little more than ioo,oool. 
. But this reafoning does not account, at 
all, for the deficiency of 300,0001. three 
times as much, in the amount of the excife 
revenue of 1788 and 1789, compared with the 
amount of the fame fpecies of revenue of 
1787 and 1 788 : becaufe more claret and bur- 
gundy, or more foreign obje6ls of any kind, 
are imported in any one year than can be 
confumed in that year, are the people there- 
fore in the fucceeding year to drink lefs 
malt liquor, to wear lefs fhoe-leather, to 
burn fewer candles than they were ufed to 
do ? and in fhort, to reduce their confump- 
C s tioa 
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tion in all that multitude of obje6ls which 
are affe<5ted by the excife, and which tho* 
nature has left indifferent, yet cuftom and 
habit have rendered neceffaries of life. 

It appears then, that although an ave* 
rage of the whole amount of the cuftom- 
houfe duties in the two laft years may ferve 
to form a pretty juft eftimate of the future 
revenue from the cuftoin-houfe, becaufe the 
greater importation, than the effe6hial an- 
nual demand, of the former year, was com* 
penfated by the lefler importation, than the 
effe6hial annual demand of the latter year* 
and merchants will take care to fupply this 
demand ; whatever it is ; yet we can by no 
means infer, that an average of the whole 
amount of the duties paid to the excife in 
the two laft years, will form any eftimate of 
the probable future amount of the excife 
revenue. In this cafe, our former reafonin£ 
Would fail us entirely. If people have con- 
fumed lefs in the latter than in the former 
year, and it is only upon confumption 
that the excife can attach, it proves one of 
two things, viz. either that- they are re- 
trenching their expences, and to ufe the 
phrafe in its literal fignifieation, living upon 
~ lefs 
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lefs from motives of oecononiy ; or elfe, it 
proves that lefs induftry has been employed 
in the latter than in the former year, and , 
confequently that the defe<5t of confumption 
has arifen from the defe6t of ability to 
confume. Now, any one who will take 
the trouble for a moment of refle6ling how 
greatly extravagance and diffipation of every 
kind has for fome time back been fpreading 
among all orders and ranks of people, will 
not readily perfuade himfelf to believe, that 
motives of oeconomy have occafioned the 
defe<5t of confumption ; of which I very 
much fear that the other caufe, viz. The 
defe<5t of ability to confume has been the 
true one. But, whatever may be the caufe, 
whether we have been inclined by choice, 
or compelled by neceflity, its operation will 
in either cafe, with much greater proba- 
bility, be extended to future times than 
limited to the prefent, and the produce of 
thofe taxes which are paid to the excife, 
inftead of being brought up, degraded 
even below their laft amount : fo that to 
average their produce for the two laft years, 
and to expert by that way to find their fii- 
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ture annual produce, would be cheating 
ourfelves with a very falfe meafure. 

But it may be faid,, that in making a 
comparifon between only two years, and 
drawing unfavourable conclufions from 
thence refpecSling the general ftate of. 1 the 
nation, I have confined myfelf to a period 
too fmall to warrant fo large a. conclufion. 
But, independently that it has been from 
the refult of a period equally fmall, that 
minifters have deduced their very favoura- 
ble conclufions, and therefore, that, as 
againft them at leaft, the mode of argu- 
ment is perfe6lly fair, fince it is their own ; 
I cannot but think that the narrowing of 
my premtfes to thofe particular taxes which 
affeft confumption, and not arguing from 
a deficiency in the general produce of all 
the taxes in $ny one year, which might 
take place from, accidental and tranfient 
caufes, eafily to be explained, as for in- 
ftance, from the redundant fpeculations of 
our merchants in a preceding year, as they 
have argued from a former fufficiency in 
the general produce of all the taxes which 
might take place fronl accidental and tran^ 
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fient caufes, has rendered my manner of 
arguing, thus limited, much fairer than 
theirs ; for example, there may be reafons 
afligned for a great fufficiency, if I may 
ufe the term, in the general produce of the 
taxes of one year or even of two years, be- 
caufe fojne of them in the multitude may 
be in their nature of an amount uncertain 
and cafual : but has there been a deficiency 
in the excifeof i8o,oool. and more, upon 
malt liquors in the laft year, which has 
indeed been a&ually the cafe, and fo on, 
in general, of obje6ls of popular confumpti- 
on ? We fhall, I apprehend, be much puz- 
zled to find any reafon for fuch deficiency, 
which may not with much greater proba- 
bility be referred to a permanent than to a 
tranfient caufe ; and therefore the arguing 
only from fuch taxes as affe<5l the neceflary 
confumption of the people, may afford a 
very juft criterion whereby to eftimate the 
probable as well as the prefent ftate of 
the country ; though arguing from the ge- 
neral produce of all the taxes, might afford 
at beft a very uncertain meafure for fuch 
eftimate. 
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Now, the the only probable reafon why 
people fhould confume lefs of thofe things 
which habit has rendered neceflary to them, 
and this may be particularly applied to 
malt liquors, is, that lefs induftry is main- 
tained in the country than ufed to be ; and 
the only reafon why the induftry of a 
country fhould decline, is, that the ca- 
pital of the country, which employs* and 
pays induftry, declines, or is in fome way 
or other gradually confumed ; upon which 
fubje6t I ftiall have occafion, before I have 
d(me 9 to make fome further observations. 

It appears from what I have faid already, 
that the produce of the duties paid to the 
excife has declined in the laift year, in no 
very common degree indeed from its ufual 
amdunt: and that from this circumftance 
it behoves, us to entertain at leaft very feri- 
ous doubts of the truth of thofe reprefent- 
ations concerning the flourifhihg ftate of 
the nation, which have been fo long im- 
pofed upon a too credulous public. I will 
now juft proceed, by way of confirmation to 
the fame argument, to {hew that fuppof- 
ing, in time of peace, the annual coh- 
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&raption of the people, and confequently 
the produce of the taxes upon confumption, 
did not decline, but was the fame from year 
to year, or in the cafe that thefe increafed 
only in a very moderate degree, we might 
ftill be very juftly diffatisfied, even with that 
better ftate of things ; and this I lhall do by 
a Very Ihort reference to the experience of 
paft, and from whence we may reafon ana- 
logically concerning the prefent, times. 

It has long been a matter of much curi- 
ofity among thofe who have had occafion to 
turn their thoughts that way, how the dif- 
ferent ftates of Europe, which are much 
indebted, Ihould yet be able to fupport, 
without being very grievoufly oppreffed, 
burthens, which fome time ago, even by 
thofe who were fanguine in their opinions, 
would have been deemed quite intolerable. 

The fubjeft has been rendered the more 
interefting from this circumftance, viz. that 
the Speculations of political writers of old 
times concerning that amount of public 
debt, which when a nation had accumulated, 
it muft ceale to be able to fupport it, have 
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been uniformly^contradi&ed by the experi- 
ence of all nations. 

This amount has been refpedlively ex- 
ceeded by all nations, and none, are abfo- 
lutely ruined, though, all, are much diftreft. 
In this country thofe fpeculations h^ve been 
more frequently contradicted by experi- 
ence, than they have been in others, from the 
circumftance perhaps, that they have been 
more frequently indulged. When the prac- 
tice of funding was yet in its infancy, and 
when our public debt was, as it were, nothing 
in comparifon with its prefent amount, it 
was notwithftanding, a pretty general cuf- 
tom to complain of the vaft weight of the 
public debt : It was predicted that if it ever 
fwelled to fuch an amount, perhaps at firft, 
only fifty millions, ruin and bankruptcy 
would be the neceflary confequence of fo 
much extravagance. This amount was 
reached ; neither ruin nor bunkruptcy en- 
fued : other limits were then afligned, which 
if exceeded, would produce thofe unhappy 
confequences ; thefe limits, and limits upon 
thefe, again, and again impofed, have ftill 
been exceeded, and the nation fo far from 
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being ruined and bankrupt, has flourilhed 
under all its difficulties, in fo much, that 
there are not wanting fome hardy politici- 
ans of the prefent day, who combining thefe 
predi<5lions with their conftant difappoint- 
ment, do not fcruple to maintain, that the 
ruin and bankruptcy of the nation will not 
be the confequence of any accumulation of 
public debt. 

With this latter opinion, though I very 
much envy the tranquillity which it cannot 
fail to occafion in the minds of thofe who 
have been fo fortunate as to perfuade them- 
felves to entertain it, I can by no means 
agree. I even think that the predictions 
alluded to above, were perfe6lly reafonable 
at the times when they were made ; nor is 
it at all difficult to point out the true caufe 
why they have been contradi6led by the 
experience of fa6ts. 

We fhall then fincl the true caufe, why 
nations have not a6lually been ruined by 
the conftant increafe of their public debts, 
beyond what it has, at different times, been 
fuppofed they could ever endure, in the 
progrejfwe Jiate ofprofperity> excepting when, 
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perhaps it may have been fomewhat inter- 
rupted by war, which every nation in 
Europe has enjoyed ever fince it firft began 
to be indebted . It will appear, upon a fhort 
review, that every nation in Europe, has 
fo thriven, during its fntervals of peace, 
from a neceflary determination of things, 
that although it may, in thefe periods, have 
paid very little, perhaps none of the debt 
with which it was before well nigh oppreft, 
it has yet fo increafed its wealth and 
refources, as to acquire a new fund, over 
and above, what it before poflefled; by 
which new fund, and with all its old 
burthens upon its back, it has been 
enabled to encounter the expences, which 
have been again impofed by new exigences. 
Juft in the fame way as an individual who 
has has an eftate mortgaged for nearly the 
amount of its value, may; if he fhould by 
any means acquire another eftate, raife more 
money upon that eftate in proportion to its 
value, without having paid off any part of 
the debt for which his other eftate had been 
pledged ; though if he did not acquire this 
new eftate, he would not be able to raife 
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more money, any more than a nation dif- 
treft by former debts, would be able to add 
to its burthens, upon new exigencies, unlefs 
in the mean time it had encreafed its wealth 
and refources ; in which cafe, it would be 
able to add proportionably to its burthens. 

'Now let me apply this reafoning, in ge«* 
neral, to our own country, and, in particular, 
to our own times. 

We know, or hiftory would inform us, 
that Great Britain has fcarcely ever conclu- 
ded a war among the many fhe has been 
engaged in, without being alraoft forced to 
a conclufion of it, by the almoft intolerable 
burthen which fhe has began to feel towards 
theclofe of it. But during the fucceeding 
peace ftie has ever paid very little, fcarcely 
any thing compared with the whole amount, 
of the debt, which fhe had been obliged to 
contradt. When a new war broke out, {he 
would be in no better condition to fupport it, 
than fhe would have been able to continue the 
. former one, but by the advantage of fo much 
of the debt contra&ed in the former war, as 
(he might have paid in the interval of peace. 
Now this has been, in general, not a tenth, 
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nor a fifteenth, nor perhaps a twentieth part 
of that debt. Great Britain then would be- 
come, progreflively, lefs able to maintain 
any war, than flie was able to maintan a for- 
' mer one, by ten, or by fifteen, or by twenty, 
times her former ability : but Great Britain 
it fliould feemhas, progreflively, been better 
able to maintain any war, than fhe had been 
able to maintain a former one ; that is to fay, 
every war fhe has been engaged in, has been 
more expenfive than the one which went 
before. How then lhall we account for this? 
there is indeed but one way of accounting 
for it i viz. that every interval of peace that 
Great Britain has enjoyed, has been fraught 
always with great profperity, by which new 
funds have accumulated to fupport, inde- 
pendently, of the old ones, that had been 
before exhaufted, and had not been re* 
trieved, the new expences which have con- 
tinually arifen from the changeful Rate of 
European politics. 

Now let me apply this reafoning to an 
occafion, which lies in the compafs of our 
own memories. During the peace which 
fucceeded the war before the laft, I think 
about ten millions of a debt which had then 
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grown to a frightful amount, were difcharg- 
ed : the nation, therefore, was no more able 
to fupport the expences of the laft war, 
than it was able to continue the expences 
of the war before, but by the difference of 
the ten millions of debt which had been 
paid in the interval between them ; and we 
might have gone on encreafing our bur- 
thens at that time, this difference only ex- 
cepted, to the fame immenfe amount to 
which we at length increafed them' in the 
laft war. But this, no perfon who recolle&s 
how much our refources began to fail us, 
(even in the cafe when our enemies were al- 
moft fubdued), when it became perhaps on 
that account only excufable to conclude the 
peace of Paris, can fuppofe was poffible to 
be done at that .time. All the difference 
therefore between the greateft length we 
could poffibly have gone at that time, and 
the very great length, with a deduction of 
ten millions only, which we afterwards did 
go, in increafmg our debt, is chargeable to 
the very great profperity which we enjoyed 
during the interval of peace, not a long in-< 
terval, which feparated thefe two mighty 
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wars. In this time then the wealth and the 
refources of the ft ate, the capita], and with 
the capital, the induftry, and the produce 
of the induftry, of the people, had fo accu- 
mulated, as to form a vaft auxiliary fund 
to fupport that immenfe excefs of debt, 
which we did create in the laft war, over 
and above what we could poflibly have cre- 
ated in the continuance of the war before 
the laft* 

I am afraid I have been very tedious, 
and perhaps fomewhat perplexed, in the 
explication of my meaning upon this fub- 
je6l ; but I have been the more particular 
in endeavouring at leaft to make myfelf 
tinder ftood , becaufe it furnifhes matter for 
fome very important obfervations. 

lft. Then it Ihould feem, that an ad- 
vancing ftate, at leaft, if there is no inter- 
ruption from war, feems to be the natural 
ftate of every European nation: fince but 
for this balancing circumftance, there is no 
nation, but what muft have, long fince, 
funk under the burthens which have con- 
tinually increafed and accumulated upon 
it ever fince it firft began to be indebted ; 
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&6d this 'id the mdf e evident, fitice there is 
none but what lias been grieyoufly diftreff- 
ed, and almeft niinedj at the feveral in- 
ftances of time when thefe burthens were 
firfl impofed. 

All ttlinilteifs, therdbre, hdving this ne- 
£eflkry advantage df their fide, evelri the 
moft profligate and the moft ignorant, have 
had at all times, kt leaft while! there has 
been nd interruption from war, a juft right 
to congratulate the nation whofe affairs 
they tondudled, upon the advances, which 
even in fpite of their mfeafures, it was con- 
tinually makings from irrefiftible neceflity,; 
in profpefity arid hi. refburces. When in- 
deed, with a beicdmihg moderation, they 
have drily done this, there has hot been 
much to cenfure in what they did* but when 
they have gone further, and afdribed this 
j^itowing profperity entirely to their own 
meafures, and to their own adminiftration, 
they have been guilty of a folly, or of an 
impertinence, or of both, conjun6lly. 

My fecbnd obfervation I lhall make with 
pleafure, inafmuch as it will difcharge the 
prefent adminiftration of fome part of the 
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odium yhicb would ptfeerwife attend their 
conduft ; thifr is, that although all minifters, 
have at all times profefled* tb»t thegr^JI 
object of their adjudication, was to dif-* 
charge the public debt, and tQ< lighten thfc 
biufthens pf thje ftate, yet none of them 
have don? fo, or at Jesft they have done fo 
ip a degree lb very ineonfideraWe, as never 
qould prevent* spijld fcarcejy poftpone, the 
rqin of the nation by the very firft war 
vhich (iiperveijQ4^ if the nation had not 
bedfi fupported, i# its eventual difficulties^ 
by other rfiegps,, viz. by a continually pro-* 
greflSve ft^te of pr^fp^ity, and the acqui- 
Ction of new fends. # Qur piefent admini- 
^ration* ther#^re, is not the only one, 
which h»s deceived iA. in this very i»w 
portant particular, viz. The dificharging 
our public debt ; and their crime, by not 
being fingle, may thus, with many at leaft* 
appear to fee kfe. 

My thiird obfervation, and which is not 
quite (o pleafeat a,s my forme? one is, that; 
although at no time the condudl of any 
adtomiftration, with pretty much the feme 
promifes, and. piretty much the fame pro- 
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je6te, with thofe we are at prefent amufecf 
with, has afforded juft ground to hope fotf 
the extinction of the public debt, yet at 
all times, the progrepve ftate of the profce* 
rity of the country has been fuch, as to 
afford juft ground to hope that, although 
no part of the debt were a<5tually paid* 
and the growing furplus of the taxes were 
diffipated, under Vain pretences, we were 
yet continually adding a firefti fund to fup- 
port eventual exigencies, by a growing ca± 
pital, by the employment of more indus- 
try, and by the increafirfg produce of the 
land, and labour of the country. That 
our capital and that, coftfequently, the 
quantity of induftry which capital em- 
ploys, is, if any thing, rather declining 
than growing, as I fhall prefently endea* 
vour to fhew by fome arguments, * mor6 
particular thari what may be collected frorii 
the ftate of the confumption of the people, 
is a very melancholy truth ; and that out 
refources, which depend ifttirely upon the 
ftate of the capital, and the induftry and 
the confiimptioft, of the people, muft de- 
cline; with them, is an inference as little to 
-./ , D 2 be 
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be difputed, as the fa<5l which gives birth 
to it. The nation is therefore in a worfo 
condition at this time, than ever it was be- 
fore* under fimilar circumftances of peace* 
fince if it had ever been in a fituation like 
this, before, it could not have added to its 
refources, and if it had not, while under 
the fame circumftances, been continually 
adding to its refources, it muft long fince 
have funk under the burthens which exi- 
gencies* continually recurring, have for ever 
accumulated upon it« 

The nation has been, how, no lefs than 
fix years in the enjoyment of peace, during 
this time we have been cajoled with pro- 
mifes, we have been the bubbles of every 
artifice, and nothing efFe6liial has been 
done ; but fix years, if we may judge, in 
general from the experience of paft, or ji 
particular, from the complexion of the pre- 
fent, times, are a very important portion 
cf the whole period for which peace is like 
to endure. We have then* like difiipa1;ed 
fpendthrifts, fquandered away a very im- 
portant portion of the only time, which is 
allotted to us to reftpre our condition ; and 
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we are now but in the fame ftate that we 
were in, at the conclufion of a very cala- 
mitous war, and confequently no more able, 
with all this interval between, to find re- 
fources to fupport a new war, fhould the 
occafions of Europe force us into one, than 
we fhould have been able to continue that 
very calamitous war. No part of our debt, 
then contracted, has been paid ; for it is not 
difficult to prove that if we borrow four, 
and pay three millions, we do not pay, bu 
we increafe our debt*. But a circumftance 
more alarming, is, that fo far from advance 
ing, we feem to be declining in the only 

* It is true that we have not s&ually borrowed four 
millions, to pay three ; perhaps the cafe might have betn 
mpre favourable if it had been fo, for then we might 
have accounted for fo much capital as has been paid to 
certain public creditors, by its exiftence in the hands of 
other public creditors ; and of which capital we mail foon 
ljse that no account at all can be given where it is : an£ 
yet we cannot be faid tq have paid three millions, when 
three millions that were due to'the public, and paid in this 
period, were converted to this purpbfe. Thefe three milli- 
ons due were a fet off againft the general public debt at the 
very moment when that debt firft commenced ; the pay- 
ing them therefore in difcharge of the public debt, was 
only executing, as it were, an old fet off, and not pay* 
ing afrefh any debt, 
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means by which we can expetSt to rife fiw 
perior, as well to future, as to prefent, dif- 
ficulties, as by thofe means alone we have 
hitherto rifen fuperior to our difficulties, viz. 
by an increafing capital, an increafing con- 
fumption, and an increafing produ&ivenefs 
of thofe taxes, the moft material ones, 
which affe6t confumption. 

We are indeed fo'far from enjoying thofe 
advantages, which have been hitherto com- 
mon to every interval of peace, that we 
are fuffering the inconveniencies, and in- 
curring the difabilities, by which war has 
generally been^iftinguilhed. If we find it, 
now, neceflary to raife loans, to impofe 
new taxes ; if we are obliged to pledge re- 
fources at a time, when we fhould acquire 
them, what then fhall wq do when our ex- 
igences fhall have been perhaps more than 
doubled by the exigencies of a war ? Shall 
we then begin to prepare refources ? Shall 
we then pay off the debts contrafted du- 
ring the peace ? Such an idea as this were 
too ridiculous to be entertained for a mo- 
ment, though it is eafy^to prove that it is 
not more contrary to the eftabliflied order 
of things, to difcharge in war debts con- 
tracted 
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tra&ed in peace-time, .than it is againft th* 
©rder of good government, to incur debt 
tinder any pretence whatever, in time of 
peace. The fame pretence which will ferve 
for incurring a debt of a fmaller* will ferv* 
for a debt of a larger fize ; the effects of 
peace will thus have become fimilar to thd 
eflfedls of war ; and hope under any circutn-* 
fiances of peace, or War, will not da^ra 
upon bur wretched and ddpairing bofoms* 
Now, in order that we may be able more 
fully to appreciate our fituatiort, let us turn 
our eyes back for a moment to that inter- 
val of time, the lateft we can turn our eyei 
back upon, which preceded the laft war, 
and let us draw a flight comparifon, fince 
nothing is fairer than to compare a time of 
peace with a time of peace between what' 
happened then, and what happens now. 
We did not at any time then, as we do, 
flow, raife frefh loans,- nor impofe new 
taxes; nor had we then to lament the 
growing tmproductivenefs of the old onfes : 
the cafe was indeed fo far different, that in 
the fourth year, after the peace coiftmenc- 
ed, befides paying the whole expenditure 
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of government, a ftirplus of two millions 
remained to the finking fund ; ^nd this tog 
from the operation pf the pld taxes, and 
without any fpecific prpvifipp, fpr any fur- 
plus at all, in the fame manner as there h$$ 
t>een a fpecific provifioi) for $ furplus at 
prefent, though rip fuch futplus, nor any- 
thing like it, has keen produced. Shall we 
#iep congratulate the minifter upon hi§ 
meafures, or the nation yppn the efFe6l of 
thofe pieafyres, when in tidies, which are 
the fame, a difference fo ftriking prevails * 
If the cafe \s as the nqinifter with much 
felf-approbation aflumes, that the fituatioq 
of this country is due to his meafures, then 
it muft follow that the bad fituation of tfye 
country, for furely that cannot be good^ 
which is fo much worfe than what, imder. 
the fame circumftances, went }>efore, is thq 
refult of his meafures, . and he will ftand 
ielf-condemned, and not felf-approved, up-t 
on his own reafoning. 

I had affirmed , that there was fome rea- 
son to apprehend, that inflead of that pro- 
greffon natural to a country, which enjoya 
tlie bleffings of peace, and which, untij 
J the 
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the prefent day, not even the mifconduSt of 
weak ^nd ignorant minifters, has been abj# 
effe<5lually to prevent, though it may have 
fomewhat yeftrained ; J fay, that inftead of 
this progreffton, by yvhich capital ppntinu-r 
ally accumulates, there was fome reafon tp 
apprehend rather a decline in the prefent 
{late pf the capital of the country, or at leaft, 
which is as I have proved, nearly as bad, that 
it is ftationary, and does not ejicreafe from 
year to year, as it was wont to dp, under li? 
milar circumftances of peace. 

Some general reafon fpr this fuppofitiou 
already appears from the ftate of the con- 
fumption of the people, which has declin-? 
ed indeed, in no very common degree ; but 
in purfuance of my promife, by which \ 
engaged to affign fome reafons more imme- 
diate, and particular to fuch an effect, al- 
though the one affigned, it muft he admitted, 
has a very fufficient application, I fhall procee4 
to ftate them, as alfp what appears to me tQ 
be the provable caufe of fp great a calamity : 
and indeed fince the caufe I fhall affign 13 
palpable, and muft operate, in the way of 
reducing at leaft the growth of the capita^ 
* of 
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Of the country, there will be fome auxiliary 
proof in the very exiftence of the caufe, of 
the exiftence of the effect. It is proper, 
however by way of preliminary, that I 
fhould fay fomethihg of the nature of ca- 
pital. 

Capital is that, which, without any wafte 
of its fubftance, furnifhes to him that owns 
it, fuch means as he may have occafion for, 
by a continual reproduction. As a fire 
emits heat, or as a candle light, and does not 
thereby impair its power, of emitting heat, 
or light, fo capital continually produces, 
without impairing by the a6l of production, 
its productive powers. 

There are divers fubje&s, in which capi- 
tal may confift, or about which it can be 
employed, ift. It may fubfift in public of 
private loans, and then its produce is called 
hitereft: sdly. in land, and then its produce 
is called rent: 3dly. it maybe employed in 
trade, or it may be employed in the main- 
tenance of induftry, of whatfoever kind, and 
then its produce is called profit. 

In the fame country fome men grow rich, 
and fome grow poor ; that is to fay, fome 
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improve, and fome fpend their capitals; but 
as it is a common faying, that what is one 
man's lofs, is "another man's gain, fo he 
who fpends his capital, will have only trans- 
ferred it to thofe who in the courfe'of his 
expence, fhall have received it, and it will 
ftill continue to fubfift as part of an increpJT- 
ed capital belonging tofuch induftrious and 
frugal perfons: for inftance, fuppofe A. in 
confequence of his extravagant courfe of 
life, is under the neceffity of difpofingof his 
eftate, which is a capital in land, for the 
purpofe of paying his creditors: B. buys 
that eftate, and pays for it by transferring 
his capital, confiding in money, to A* 
Now neither of thefe capitals is wafted, or 
deftroyed; the land, from the nature of 
things, is not fubjecSl to deftruclion, and 
therefore muft continue to fubfift, in what* 
foever hands; and the capital, which has 
been received in exchange for the land, will 
have been immediately transferred to the 
various creditors in whofe favour the land was 
fold, and will ftill continue to fubfift, broken 
ijideed, and divided, as parts of increafed 
capitals belonging to thofe perfons, refpec- 

tively, 
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lively, to whom A. in the courfe of his ex- 
pence, has become indebted. The nation 
will thus have loft nothing ; for it matters 
little in whofe hands capital fubfifts, pro-r 
vided it continues to fubfift and perform 
the functions of capital ; and indeed the 
more it is divided, the better, perhaps, for 
the (late. 

What individuals are among individuals, 
nations are among nations: if the annual 
expence of a nation is greater than what it 
can pay for, from the annual returns of its 
capital fome way or other employed, it muft 
part every year, with fome of its capital, to 
pay this furplus of expence to the nation 
which fnpplies it, by the means of com- 
merce, with the fubje<5ts of its expence. 

It is, then, fo much produ6live power 
transferred from one to the other, nation. 
The nation which parts with fome of its 
capital, to gratify its extravagant defires, 
like the individual in the fame cafe, muft 
grow poor ; and the nation which receives, 
and adds it to its own capital, like the indi- 
vidual in a like cafe, grows wealthy. When 
' an individual owes a balance to another, he 

pays 

.1 
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p&yfeitin pounds and fhillings; whenanati-<> 
on in the courfe of their general tranfactions 
owes every year a balance to. another, it 
pays in like manner in gold and filver. 
Thefe metals then, though they are not po- 
fitively confidered wealth, yet fince they re-» 
prefent and purchafe all other obje&s, for 
there is nothing, fcarcely virtue itfelf, which 
may got be purchafed with gold, are pofr 
feffed pf an exchangeable value of a moft 
univerfal quality, and therefore, are, rela- 
tively confidered, wealth. 

Now the gdld and filver thus received, or 
the balance of trade, as it has been gene* 
rally called, conftitutes fo much new capi- 
tal every year in the nation receiving it 

For, it cannot be confumed; becaufe me* 
dais are not confumable ; it cannot be thrown 
into circulation, becaufe, in general, in every 
country fo fituated, the channel of circula- 
tion is already filled up ; but to add to what 
is already fufficient for this purpofe, would 
be the abfolute wafte, or from the evil ef- 
fe&s it might have, » would be, perhaps 
worfe than the complete lofs of fo much as 
)vas fuperadded ; there remains therefore, but 

one 
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one other ufe to which it can be applied, 
and this is as fo much new capital added to 
the old fubfifthig capitals in the country, 

^ow, all the capitals which fubfift at any 
time in a country, can only be ufed for pro- 
duftive purpofes, which is indeed effential to 
the very nature of a capital. The capital 
of the manufa6lurer receives employment in 
thepurchafe of materials for, and inthefup- 
port of, manufefturing labour ; the capital 
of the farmer receives employment from 
agricultural labour ; the capital of the mer-> 
chant from that fpecies of labour which is 
proper to navigation; all of which make 
returns to their employer in their produce 
of whatfoever kind ; and the fame may be 
laid of every other fpecies of employment 
of capital which can poflibly exift in a ftate. 

But, when a large new capital is intro- 
duced every year into the country, which I 
have proved muft be the cafe, wherever 
tfhere is a large balance of trade, each clafs 
of employment of capital, in proportion to 
the exchangeable value which it has furnifh- 
ed, will receive a ftiare, fome more, and fome 
k&> in the diftribution of it. Each clafs, 

then, 
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then, by the m^anspf a capita) thusevery year 
increafed, will be able to maintain every year 
more productive labour; the maijufo&urer 
and the farmer more manufa6luring and agriv 
cultural labour ; the merchant, more mark 
timelabour ; and every other capital fubfifting 
in the country will have been impreffed* 
refpe6tively, in proportion to its own par- 
ticular increafe, with an increafed a&ion. 

But to maintain every year more produc- 
tive labour in a ftate, you muft increafe the 
number of labourers ; thefe labourers muft 
be fed and cloathed ; they muft have all their 
ijeceffities adequately fupplied ; you increafe 
then every year the confumption of the 
great body of the people ; and confequently 
the produce of thofe taxes, by far the molt 
material ones, which affe6t confumption. 

Whether the nature or the ufe, or the 
©Se6ts of a balance of trade, are the better 
underftoodi from the explanation which I 
have attempted to give, I do not know;. 
I will, however, hazard one other illuftra- 
tion of it, in order to fhew its eflfe6ts in a 
more general point of view, having hither- 
to confined its operation to one fingle ap- 
plication 
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jplication of )i % Viz. to the Employment tfF 
induftry. 

We will fiip'dfe, tft&i, that certain very 
rich foreigners* Dutchmen, bt Hamburgh- 
ers> wefre to transfer thSmfelvfe&, with tha^ 
Capitals, ^veryjrerir, for fti&ri^ 'years fuceef- 
fively into Gfedt Britain ': 

Now thefe Capitals thus Brought hers,' 
muft be difpofed ' of, fdme way or bthery 
b§caufe, people', Dutchmen in particular, 
60 riot like to let their mfijiey lie idle ; they 
Can only be difpofed of in the public fluids, 
or iri private loans, or in the piirfihafe b& 
land, or iri the employment -df induftry, or 
in trade. There is in thd country a natu- 
ral demand exifting at all tiiries for thefe 
Several obje6ls ; foifie are willing to biijr, 
and feme to fell ; arid thus the domeftic (if 
I may ufe the expreffidn in dppofitibn to 
foreign) capitals of the country kefcp fhift-* 
ing their places* from trade td land, from 
land, to public flock, and vice verfa, ac- 
cordingly as accident, fpeculation* ot the 
reftlefs and varying difpofitions of man-* 
kind would determine .their different em-: 
ployment at different times. But all thefe 

domeftic 
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4ome£ic capitals remaining year after year, 
pretty m#ch the fame ; for \vhat one jaaij 
has fpent another man has gotten, ajid vice 
verfa; and the demand for ajl the various 
£mpipy#jents of capital remaining pretty 
much the fame, for any greatqr rate of pro- 
fit which might happen to ta^e pl9.ee ig[ 
any one employment, would be prefently 
reduced to the common rate, by a greater 
competition which would immediately bp 
.directed .towards that employment, the ex- 
changeable value or price of all thofe dif- 
ferent employments would remain pretty 
,much the lame, year after year. 

But upon the continual annual irtfrufion 
of thefe new capitals from Holland or from 
Hambjngh, or whereyer th^y may come 
.from, a greater, than the natural, cpnptpe- 
tition would take place in all the various 
.employments of capital ; the exchangeable 
,v#lue or money price therefore of thefe em- 
ployments, would ipcreafe every year ip. 
.proportion to the extent of the increafecl 
competition . Lapd which was worth five 
and twenty, will' be wortfi fix, or feven,.or 
eight, or nine and twenty, or thirty yeai;s 
purchafe, or upwards ; the price of ftock will 

E - ■ . increafe 1 
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increafe, progreffively, in the fame manner. 
People will foon difcover that their capitals 
produce but little revenue, veiled in land and 
in flock ; capital therefore will ceafe to flow 
fo abundantly to thofe employments of it ; 
it will fpread upon all the different trades 
and occupations which afford a profit, and 
about which produ6live labour can be em- 
ployed : all thefe will have been filled up in 
due time to their fulleft meafure. In fhort, 
when all the domeftic means of employment 
fhall have been nearly exhaufted, or at leaft 
fhall have been reduced to a very low rate 
of profit, capital will overflow in foreign 
fpeculations ; fifheries will be improved ; 
the carrying trade, which is perhaps one 
of the laft effe6ts of a redundant capital, 
will be engaged in ; navigation extended ; 
colonies fettled. Thefe would be the ne- 
ceflary effe&s of fuch a ftate of things as 
I have fuppofed by way of illuftration of 
my argument, and fuch as this is the ope- 
ration of a balance of trade, which is the 
transfering the capitals of the individuals 
of one, to the individuals of another na- 
tion ; with only this difference from the 

cafe 
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cafe that I have fuppofed; viz. that the. 
perfons of thefe individuals are not trans-^ 
fered with thefe capitals, nor does it in- 
deed matter much whether their perfons 
are left behind or not. 

Let me apply this — It is , very certain 
that in confequence of the extenfion of 
the China trade i,ioo,oool. in fpecie is 
tranfmitted to China, for the purchafe of 
teas, more than ufed to be tranfmitted 
there for the fame occafion, Now this 
quantity of fpecie is a very confiderable 
part, or more probably amounts to the whole 
of the balance, which we receive an- 
nually by olir general dealings with all 
the world ; but I have demonftrated, that 
whatever fpecie is received by the balance 
-of- trade* becomes a new capital, we then 
confume every year in tea a capital pf 
i,ioo,oool. beyond what we ufed to con- 
fume in the fame obje<5l ; and whoever 
choofes to compute, what vaft additional 
refources would be acquired by a conti- 
nually accumulating capital of i,ioo,oool. 
every year, during the period of a twelve 
or a fifteen years peace, how much it 
E Q would 
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would add to the produ6tive powefs, and 
consequently to the produce of the coun- 
try, how much induftry it would main- 
tain, how much it would increafe the con- 
fumption, and the taxes upon consumption, 
arid in in ftrie, how much it would relieve 
our prefent, and reiider us capable of fup- 
porting future burthens, whenever the pre- 
servation of the national dignity and im- 
portance required an exertion in arms ; 

I fay, whoever will give himfelf the trou- 
ble of confidering and Weighing attentively 
in his mind thefe points, will abate proba- 
bly of the extravagance of the opinions,, 
Svhich he has been wont to entertain in fa- 
vour of the prefent minifter of the country, 
knd may even prevail upon himfelf, in k 
little time, for prejudices, even by the 
'wifeft of us, cannot be immediately over- 
come, to leave him, in this particular kt 
leaft, to a folitary admiration of his own 
'wonderful and incomprehenfible medfures. 

And we may thus difcover, in this very 
great drain of wealth, which has now had 
fuffiderit time to operate, the true caufe 
why our confumption has declined, and 

the 
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the produce of our taxes has decreafed in 
the laft year, for fince by adding every year 
a new, to our old, capital, we increafe the 
productive powers, and the confumption, 
and the amount of the taxes, every year, 
of a country, as I think I have proved, it 
b demonftrated by the fame proof, that if 
you take away, or fubtra6l every year, 
fuppofing fo bad a cafe, from the capital 
of a country, you mult diminifh the pro- 
du6live powers, and the confymption, and 
the amount of the taxes, every year, whicfy 
are levied upon confumption, of a country 9 
Whether the tranfmiffion of this iminejif^ 
fum every year to China, has really turned 
the balance of trade againft ins, is a cir T 
cumftance rather to be apprehended, and 
prefunjed, from certain general fymptoms, 
than to be afcertained by any fure and di~ 
fe€k means of calculation. 

For, it is impoflible to afcertain from the 
amount of the imports, and exports, re? 
fpeftively ; as they appear upon the cuf- 
tonwhoufe books, what the juft balance is^ 
or whether thera is any, in Qiir favour, 
fhe imports indeed are generally rated 
E 3 pretty 
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pretty much according to their juft value, 
becaufe paying, for the moft part, a duty 
either ad valorem, or elfe by weight, or by 
tale, there is in the one cafe, a very certain, 
and in other fome, probable meafure, by 
which they may be rated. But as to ex- 
ports, I do not fpeak of fuch as are inti-r 
tied to drawbacks or bounties, where the 1 
fame precifion, as in the cafe of imports, 
would naturally introduce itfelf, but which 
are comparatively with the whole fum of 
the exports, very trifling, and form only, 
as it were, an exception ; I fay as to ex» 
ports, there is no meafure whatfoever, for 
their valuation, fave what lies in the difr 
cretion of the exporter. 

We all wifh to appear to do a great 
deal in whatever line we are engaged in ; 
and we even ruin ourfelves, very often, for 
the fake of an oftentatious difplay of im* 
portance, beyond what our fituation or 
circumUances, Ihould entitle us to af- 
fe<5l : but the merchant exporter, may 
indulge this fpecies of vanity, at very 
little or no expence. He may eftim&te 
his trade, and appear upon the cuftom- 

houf§ 
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houfe books to any amount he thinks 
fit, and thus fvvell his importance, without 
injuring his circumftances. He will, there- 
for^, upon many occasions, do this ; and 
the exports, taking them in general, will 
have been eftimated at a higher, than their 
real, value. What is to be dedu6led, upon 
this account, from their nominal amount, 
it is not poffible to calculate ; to calculate 
this, it were neceflary to eftimate human 
vanity and folly, which have been at all 
times ineftimable: but fin ce human vanity 
and folly have been, at all times, the fame, 
the fame the deduction upon their ac- 
count, in the comparifon between the balance 
of trade of one period, in the hifiory of a 
nation, and the balance of trade, of ano- 
ther period, will leave the proportion of 
the remainders the fame, as the proportion 
of the integrals. Nor can I forbear, up* 
on this . occafion, to make a further obfer* 
vation, viz. that as the value of our ex- 
ports, as it appears upon the cuftom-houfe 
books, is only a nominal value, on account 
pf the great dedu&ion which muft be made 
froin the afore-mentioned circumftances, fo 
E 4 the 
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aCUial lofs of i,i66,oool. a year from the 
balance which may appear in our Favour, is 
in fa<5t, a real reduction, from a nominal 
amdurit, and therefore njuch grfeater than 
in thd apparent, proportion. 

Perhaps this country Was never more 
profpehnis, than it was before the breaking 
out of the laft war, I mean before our firft 
diftiif barices commenced \vith Apierica, and 
when bur balance was greater than it had 
been in former, and certaihly vaftly greater 
than it is at the prefent, period; ^nd if I 
were defirous of any proof, besides what re-- 
fults from the reafon of the thing, of the be* 
neficial effects, of a balance of trade, I fhoul4 
not need to go further, than to a flight com^ 
parifon between the circumftahces of thofe, 
and the circumftances of thfe prefent times. 

During thofe times the produce of th6 
land, and labour of the country, the con-- 
Jumption of the people, and the taxtes which 
jaffe6t confumption, increafed progreflively ; 
the price alfo of flock, and the price of land, 
increafed progreflively ; and when the grow- 
ing capital of the nation had exhaufted, or 
at leaft tiftd reduced to a very low rate of 

profit, 
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prdfit, its domeftic employments, it over-* 
flowed in vaft ftreams upon our foreign 
concerns, and carried every year wealth, and 
improvement, and induftry, to the moft dif- 
tant pofTefTions of the Britifh empire; colo- 
nies were fettled, navigation extended, and if 
that ftate of things had been permitted to 
Continue, it would be difficult to fay what 
excefs of proPperity this country might not 
have enjoyed.- But- 

Diis aliter vifum. 

In the prefent times the confumption of 
the people is diminifhing, the produce of our 
taxes has, therefore, diminifhed ; the price of 
ftock ; which in time of peace, fhould rife 
progreflively, is the fame, or lower, now , 
than it was three years ago* ; the price o'f 
land which both affe6ts, and is sffe&ed by 
the price of ftock, is the fame or lower, now, 
than it was three years ago ; the capital of 
the country then is the fame, or lefs, now, 
than it was three years ago ; fince it could 

* In 1786 the 3 per cents had rifeji to 78 and 79 and 
y9^. they are noyr at lefs that 78, 

' apt 
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ircot have increafed, without affe&ing the 
price of land, and of (lock, by the greater de- 
mand which it would create for land and for 
ftock. Nor can any increafe of capital have 
received a partial dire6tion ; a cafe which in- 
deed, never happens, for it is always equally 
diftributed, fo as to preferve a level of profit 

/ in all its different employments, towards 
the trade of the country, fince it could not 
have been fo directed without maintain- 
ing more induftry, than was before maintain- 
ed ; but it could not maintain more induftry 
in, without increafing the confumption of, 
the country, which we find has even de-< 
clined, 

None of the only means then in which an 
increafing capital can be employed, has been 
employed in thefe three years: our capital 
therefore cannot have increafed during thefe 
three years, a period of time which a3 it ne- 
ceffariiy proves every thing relating to itfelf, 
fo it is fufficiently long, to eftablilh fome 
reafonable ground of conjecture, concerning 
the future, probable ftate of the nation, for 

. fuchtime at leaft as we are governed by the 
fame fy Hem of adminiftration. 

But, 
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But, in the times firft alluded to, the cir-» 
cumftances of the nation in refpe6l of peace, 
and tranquillity, were precifely . the fame; 
which they are in the prefent times; the 
advances therefore to be made in profperity 
and wealth fhould be the fapie, now, which 
they were then. Whence then all this dif- 
ference between the two fituations ? Why 
flourifh then ; why decay now ? I will tell 
you why. The balance of trade which is 
indeed the only affignable caufe, for every 
thing elfe is equal, was then generally more 
than two, fometimes three millions in our fa- 
vour, for we had not at that time learnt the 
art of fending i,8oo,oool. to China for the 
purchafe of tea ; and though the fmuggler 
fupplied us then with fome part of our con- 
fumption in that obje6l, yet he either took 
back manufactures in exchange, for a fmug- 
gler in one, is a fmuggler in another coun- 
try, and indeed to fmuggle in either, is 
equally his trade, or elfe if he took back fpe- 
cie in part payment, the fpecie ftill floated 
between our neighbours and us ; and though 
jts return from China, is as impoflible as the 

return 
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return from hell, yet its return from France 
was by an eafy dejcent. 

What the balance of trade in favor of this 
country is fince this mighty drain has been 
eftablifhed, it is not, nor indeed in no cafe 
is it poffible ftri&ly to afcertain. The chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed us at the 
opening of the budget of 1788, that at the 
clofe of the year preceding, to wit, at the 
dofe of the year ending in April 1787, it 
appeared to be fonjewhere about 600,000 1, 
in our favour ; he did not inform us what 
it was at the clofe of the year ending in 1788 ; 
ftill lefs did he fay any thing concerning it 
in his laft budget, which probably contained 
evils enough, without any ftatement to this 
purppfe ; though there was juft the fame 
reaforj to inform us of what it appeared to 
t>e at the clofe of the two latter years, as 
there had been to inform us what it was im 
the former year. We might therefore fafely 
conclude from his filence concerning it, upon 
thefe two occafions, if it did not plainly 
enough appear fix>m the general effects 
which have refulted ; that in the two laft 
years it has been very little., even nominally, 

or 
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or fiftt at all, in our favour ; or perhaps it 
has been even nominally, againft us, wliick 
would make it, really fo, in a much greater 
degree*. 

Another cirdumftance, which marks and 
diftinguifhes the two periods of time to which 
t have wifhed to call the reader's attention, 
and one that well deferves obfervation, fince 
the vital iriterefts of our conftitution may be 
aflfe&ed by it, arifes from the moral effe6ifc 
which have been produced upon the minds 
of the people at large, from the different 
•irtflttence of a different ftate of things. 

* The mode 'which prevails at the cuftom-hcufe of efti- 
" mating the imports and experts between Great Britain and 
-her colonies, as foreign imports and exports, is a very ab- 
furdone: for trie trade between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies is as much domeftic as the trade between the ports 
of London and Leith, which has never been reckoned 
'foreign: but the imports from the colonies exceed very 
•much the exports to them: this excefs therefore, or differ-* 
ence, is very improperly eftimated againft us in ftriking 
the balance, either for or againft us in oar foreign dealings t 
but if we compute the immenfe fums which are paid to 
foreigners, who are concerned in our public debt, by way 
of intereft, as-alfo'the vaft funis which arefpent by native?, 
abroad, we ftlall find, this excefs fufliciently accounted for, 
without taking it from the fide of the recount/ upon which 
the cuftom-houfe has, improperly indeed, placed it. 

\3X 
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In thofedays ajealotify of adminiftration, 
a juft indignation ot fuch meafures as feem-* 
ed to threaten by any poffible, ieven remote 
evil tendency, their rights and liberties, a 
fpirit prone to break out, upon occafions 
indeed not deferving of much attention, in 
tumult and commotion; a fpirit, the end 
of which we muft applaud, at the fame 
time, that we muft condemn, and repro- 
bate the means it makes ufe of, marked 
with ftfong lines of expreffion, the popu- 
lar chara6ter. 

The general profperity of the country, 
had done by the great body of the people, 
that which the particular profperity of the 
individual, fuch is the temper of the hu- 
man mind, does by the individual : it ren- 
ders him generally independent, fometimes 
infolent. Happy ! if the fame fpirit, even 
with its exceffes, which, however, we con- 
demn and reprobate, were ftill prefer ved. 
The cafe is indeed fo much altered, that 
the jealoufy of adminiftrations which for- 
merly exifted every where, exifts now, na 
where but only in a very few bofoms ; and 
there is no meafure, no, not even the mak- 
ing 
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ing Britain a fortified country, and fixing 
garrifons in the heart of a free ftate; or 
the eftablifhing a general excife ! that would 
forfeit, or even hazard the popularity of a 
favourite minifter: but, whatfoever he may 
choofe to propofe, is received with a quiet 
fubmiffion, and a calm refignation, which 
does much honour to the patience, though 
but little to the virtue, of the people: I 
would not here wifh to be under ftood, as 
if I were the miflionary of fedition, or as 
if I approved of any but thofe legal means 
of redrefs, provided by the conftitution, 
by petitions and remonftrances, whenfo- 
everwe may think ourfelves aggrieved. MI- 
nifters, and even well-meaning minifters, 
have, fometimes,'from motives, which they 
have been able to juftify to themfelves, 
attempted and carried fome meafures, fuch, 
as it had been better, if they had not been 
carried, but thefe meafures have always 
been refilled at the time (I fpeak only of 
legal refiftance) and many, which might 
have been carried, have failed from the 
popular jealoufy, and difiatisfa£tion, thus 
manifefted. It behoves us, therefore, to 

watch 
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watch with an attentive, and a fufpickttiS eye, 
the fteps of evefy adminiftration : muclj 
lefs fhould we place implicit confiderjce ifli 
arty one, and abandon ourfelves with a far 
tal credulity, to all the delufions, which £onr 
fidence, acquired by paft fuccefe, may incline 
it to practife, for the fake of its own vile in* 
terefts, at the expence of the public good. 

But that I may return from this little *di«* 
jgreflion — I would wifh now to examine, for 
a moment, into one principal ground pf the 
popular approbation which has been bes- 
towed upon theminifter; viz. the rife in 
the price of the public funds, which too]^ 
place, indeed in a very rapid progrefliaa 
after the conclufion of the war, though not 
until after the war expences had beea 
funded, and' the demand for money, on the 
part of the government, had ceafed. And 
1 will fir ft confider how far this rife has beep 
the neceflary effe6t of a natural catffe, or how 
far it has been the refult of the wife mea*- 
fures purfued by his Majefty's minifters, 
after which I will juft draw an obfervatiopt 
or two in illuftration of my former argiv- 
ment refpe6ling the declining ftate of the 

capital 
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Capital of the country, from the flate of the 
public funds during thefe laft three years. 

Now, that which makes a commodity dear 
or cheap, which gives it a greater or a fmaller 
exchangeable value* is the quantity of the 
commodity at market, compared with the 
quantity of the demand for it. If the quan- 
tity of the commodity at market, exceeds 
the demand for it, in any given proportion, 
its price or exchangeable value muft dimi- 
nifh in proportion to this excefs. But in 
war time the quantity of flock at market, 
in any one year, is always greater, by fo 
much new debt as is funded in that year, 
than it would be according to the ufual 
courfe, and when no new debt at all is 
created ; the price of the flock at market, 
then, in that year, would naturally be lefs 
in fuch proportion as the a6tual, would ex- 
ceed the ufual, quantity of flock at market : 
therefore in war time the price of flock muft 
always be comparatively low. 

In peace time, no new flock is, in ge- 
neral, created ; the quantity of flock, then, 
that is at market, in any one year, is only 
the fame which it was in the preceding year : 
F there 
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there is then no competition, for there is & 
competition of fale y as well as a competition 
of purchafe, between old and new flock } 
the old flock therefore enjoys a monopoly 
of the demand, which, like all other mono- 
polies, is certain to raife the price of the 
fubje6t: The price of flock, therefore, in 
time of peace, is comparatively high. 

This is the very fimple caufe of the rife 
and fall in the price of flock, under the dif- 
ferent circumflances of peace and war ; nor 
can I, judging from the pure and unsophis- 
ticated fources of conimon fenfe, find the 
reafon why a minifler fhduld be applauded, 
and have it imputed to him, that the public 
funds have rifen after the conclufion of a 
war, more than I could find a reafon, why a 
minifler fhould be condemned, and have it 
imputed to him, that the public funds have 
fallen after the commencement of the war. 
And it fhbuld feem to me to require not 
lefs dexterity and ttianagemerit in a tninif- 
tet to prevent the rife df the funds, aftc?r the 
cdrlclufiori of a war, when the great demand 
for money has ceafed, than it would f ecjuire 
dexterity and management in a miftifter 
to prevent the fall of the funds, after the 
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Commencement of a war, when the great 
demand for money has commenced. And 
yet, although, we allow in the one cafe of 
the irrefiftable effe<5t of a natural caufe, and 
therefore do not condemn, becaufe the funds 
have fallen ; yet in the other cafe we do, 
With a fingular inconfiftency, forget the na- 
tural caufe, and we grant merit to a minifter, 
only becaufe with infinite prefumptibn he 
choofes to aflume it, upon an event, which* 
even with his endeavours, he could not pre- 
vent, from taking place. 

Thpfe people, however, who infill with 
fo much vehemence, that the progreffive rile 
of the funds is an argument of the progref- 
five profperity of the country, a fort of rea- 
foning which I think is perfe<5lly juft and 
conclufive* muft admit, upon the fame prin- 
ciples which they eftablifh that propofition, 
the truth of this other propofition: viz. that 
if the funds of a country have been ftation- 
ary, for any given period of time, or have 
rather declined, the profperity of the coun- 
try has been ftationary, during the faid pe* 
riod of time* or has rather declined. 

Now, it is a fa<5t which any one may eafily 
convince himfelf of, that in *7$6, that is to 
. - Fa Ss^i 
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fay, three years ago, the price of flock was 
the fame or rather higher than it is now* ; 
the profperity of the country, therefore, 
muft have been ftationary, or it has rather 
declined, during this time. But if the na- 
tural ftate of a country, is, what I have 
proved it to be, an advancing ftate ; our 
funds at the expiration of any period of 
three years ought to be higher, and confi- 
derably higher, than they were at the com- 
mencement of that period ; becaufe in this 
time more capital would accumulate in the 
country y and part of this capital, in the ge- 
neral diftribution of it, would naturally in- 
creafe the demand, and with the demand, 
the price of ftock; though other parts of it 
would indeed, more profitably for the ftate, 
be directed, to increafe the productive pow- 
ers of the induftry of the country. 

In the courfe of thefe three years 
§,250,000!. have been iffued for the pur- 
chafe of ftock by the public commiffion- 
ers. It is very certain, that this artificial 
demand has rather kept up the price of 

* In 1786 the 3 per cents had rifen to 79 and 79^ j air 
prefentthey are not 78. 

ftock 
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ftock beyond what it would have been if 
left to the natural demand ; but be this as 
it may, there is, or fhould be, a capital 
of 3,250,0001. which exifted, before, in the 
fhape of public debt, transfered from that 
employment of it, to fome other employ- 
ment. 

Now would it not be an obje6l of very 
reafonable curiofity, to enquire, what other 
employment, this capital, certainly no very 
inconfiderable one, has been transfered to ? 
If it had been transfered to the land of the 
country, the price of land would increafe 
from the greater competition of capitals 
which would be dire6led to the purchafe of 
land : but the price of land is, if any thing, 
lower, now, than it was three years ago, 
and before any part of this capital began 
to be transfered at all. Capital, therefore, 
mull rather have gone from, than gone to, 
land, during this period. It cannot have 
been transfered to the maintenance of more 
labour in the country, fince more labour 
cannot be maintained, without increafmg 
the confumption of the great body of the 
people ; but we find that in the laft year, 
F 3 when 
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wheji if more capital had been fo directed, we 
fhould, peculiarly, have began to perceive its 
effe<5ts in this particular, our confumption 
has decreafed, and decreafed in no common 
degree; capital, therefore, muft rather have 
gone from, than gone to, the maintenance 
of induftry, in the country during this pe 7 
ripd. It has not been transfered to the 
trading intereft, fince the great profits 
which are made by fome, in trade, and the 
frequent bankruptcies which are allotted 
to others, prove inconteftibly, in the one 
Jnftance, a defe<5l of competition, that great 
reducer of the rate of profit, arifing, from 
the general defe61 of capital in the coun- 
try, and in the other inftance, a defeat of 
particular capital, in thole who are the un- 
fortunate vi6lims of a ipirit^ of enterprize, 
unfupported by fufficient funds. Shall we 
look for it in our colonies? there too we 
fhould be difappointed of finding it, as 
thofe colonics, who have had occafion for 
alfiiiance of this kind, can very fafely tef- 
tify : certain it is, that during this period* 
fliucli more debt has been difcharged than 
created by thejn: capital, therefore, has 

rather 
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rather come from, than gone to, our cole* 
nies, during this period. ^What then has 
become of this capital? have we fpent it 
in tea? or by what ingenious device have 
we fo completely got rid of it, as that not 
a trace of it fhould remain behind? We 
know that it once exifted, but we know not 
that it is £ny where, now, fince we know 
that it does not exift in any of thofe em- 
ployments, where it could poflibly be dif- 
pofed of as a capital. 

By this proceeding, inftead of 3,250,0001. 
thirty or forty millions; nay, the whole na- 
tional debt might be paid pfF, and the na- 
tion be not 9, whit the more at eafe. For 
jnftance ; if all the capital, which now ex- 
ifts in the form of a public cjebt, were to be 
paid to the public creditors, and it were, 
then, immediately, to difappear, the revenue 
of all the individuals, who compofe the na- 
tion, that is to fay, the revenue of the na- 
tion itfelf would be only the fame, which 
it is now: ergo, the nation is juft as rich, 
now, when it is fuppofed, and juftly fup- 
pofed, to be almoft ruined with debt, as it 
would be if it were quite clear of debt. 
F 4 ' An<| 
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And the minifter who fhould thus have paid 
off all debts of the nation, would delerve 
much about the fame praife for his extra- 
ordinary , feat, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deferves for having paid off 
3,250,0001. fince the benefit to the nation 
would be precifely the fame; that is, no 
benefit at all would have been derived from 
fuch difcharge of the public debt. 

But it is very certain that the fame thing 
would happen in the feeming extravagant 
cafe which I have put, which has happen- 
ed in the prefent cafe ; if a minifter in fuch 
cafe could be found fufficiently ingenious, 
to provide regulations by which that part 
of the capital of the public debt which was 
paid every year, fhould be confumed every 
year, in the fame w r ay as it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that the million of the public debt 
which is now paid every year, is confumed 
every year, and is no longer a capital ex- 
ifting for produ6live purpofes, fince it could 
not exift as fuch, without appearing by its 
effects, none of which do appear, but ra- 
ther the converfe of them. 

Let 
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Let it not be obje<5!ed that three or four 
millions, fuppofing them transferred, and 
a<5hially exifting, fome where, as a capital, 
are yet fo inconsiderable, when compared 
with the general capital of the country, as 
to be entirely abforbed in it, without pro- 
ducing any fenfibie effefts. I have endea- 
voured to prove that the natural ftate of 
every European country, according to the 
ufual confutation of things, is or ihould be, 
an advancing ftate. But a country cannot 
be in an advancing ftate, unlefs its capital 
increafes ; nor can its capital increafe, with- 1 
out exciting a proportionably, increafed 
competition, in all the various employments 
to which it can be directed. But this comr* 
petition, wculd increafe the price of land, 
the price and the quantity of labour to be 
maintained, which perhaps one way or anor 
ther, as I have beofre laid it down, compre- 
hend, together with public ftock, all the 
employments to which capital can be di- 
rected. But if part of the capital of a na- 
tion, which exifts in the fhape of public 
flock, is diverted from the employment of 
it by periodical payments, there would not 

only 
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only be a naturally increafing, fuppofing the 
country to be in an advancing ftate, but alfo 
in addition to it, a forced, competition, in all 
the other employments of capital . The price 
of land, and the quantity of labour to be 
maintained, would increafe not only in a 
natural, but an arificial,. ratio, proportion- 
ed to the quantity of the forced competi- 
tion, which whether it was more, or whe- 
ther it was lefs, would ftill be pofiefled of 
its proper operation. But we find that no 
advance, whatever, has taken place in the 
rate of the other employments of capital, 
during the long period of three years ; fo 
that, even admitting that, thefe other em- 
ployments are at the fame rate, now, at 
the end of this period, which they were at 
1fhe beginning of it, though they are rather, 
granting that it is but a rather, lower, the 
very equality, would prove a decline in the 
general capital of the country, fince, if it 
were not for the artifice of a forced com- 
petition, they would be fomewhat lower, 
than at an equal rate • and if the fcale turns 
by ever fo litttle, the fa61 is proved, juft 
. the fame as if it turned by ever fo much. 

The 
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That which deceives moft people, eveij 
thole who wifh to be impartial, I fpeak not 
of thofe who fubjeft their opinions to their 
prejudices, who believe every thing which 
is in favour of their minifter, though it is 
ever fo abfurd or improbable, and who reje<5t 
demcnflration in his disfavour, I fay, that 
which deceives moll people in the eftimate 
which they form concerning the prefent 
ftate of things, is the general appearance of 
opulence and of trade, greater now than 
ufed to be, exifting in the Hate. In fearch- 
ing the caufe for this we muft recollect, that 
in the courfe of the laft war an immenfe 
new capital was continually accumulating 
in the Hate, which now affords a revenue to 
certain individuals,viz. to public creditors of 
about feven millions, yearly. If this capi- 
tal had been turned to fome other than tQ 
its prefent defignation, it had been better 
for the country; but that is not the queftion, 
here : the fact is, that there is a new capital 
now exifting to that amount in the ftate. 
Individuals then, fan now fpend, I do not 
fay quite, for a reafon which is very obvi- 
pusj but a great part of feven millions every 

year. 
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yefir, more than they could before this ca- 
pital firft began to exift ; the intercourfe 
then between individual and individual, that 
is to fay, the domeftic trade, and the con^ 
fumption, and the produce of the country, 
and all thofe obvious appearances of profpe- 
rity which affeft the fenfes, would increafe 
in proportion to this new revenue. But 
upon the fame principle, if the ejcpence of 
lad war had been doubled, and a revenue 
of fourteen millions, had been rcufed up 
to certain individuals inftead of feyen* the 
intercourfe between individuals, that is to 
fay the domeftic trade, and the confumption, 
and the produce of the country, and all 
the obvious appearances of profperity, 
would have iricreafed in a proportionate 
ratio. And thus, the nearer a country 
would approach to ruin and infolvency, 
while it walked only upon the ridge, and 
did not actually fall pver the precipice, the 
more it would appear tofiourifh, and indeed 
until fomething came to difturb it, it might 
walk long enough andfecurely enough upon 
the ridge of the precipice. 

It 
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It is not, then, from any pofitive ftate of 
things, that we are to make our political 
eftimate of the fituation of a country : but 
we are to confider it relatively to future fi- 
tuations and exigences. We fhould not 
confider it in the vieW of prefent ability, 
only, but of future capacity. The prefent l 
ability may be very good ; the future capa- 
is city may ' be very bad ; and as' the future 
juft as certain to arrive, as it is certain that 
the prefent has arrived, fo this confideration 
of the matter can be deemed only of lefe 
confequence than the other. 

We enjoy the finenefs of an autumn day, 
but are we fure that even in the tranquillity 
which furrounds us, fome ftorm is not col- 
lecting its invifible materials, and that the 
face of nature, now ferene and beautiful, 
will not foon be deformed with the howling 
tempefi? The prefent afpe6l of things, 
confidered in a fingle point of view, and 
unrelatively to futurity, may perhaps be 
pleafing enough : but are we building up 
a fhelter of relburces, as we were wont to 
do, to prote6l us from the ftorm, whenever 
our political fky, more changeable than the 

natural, 
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iiatural, fhall blacken, and the tempeft of 
war fhall defcend upon us? 
• That we have not done, and that we are 
not doing this, will foon appear to him who 
fhall reflect upon all the circumftances of 
the times. We are told indeed of increafmg 
profperity, but do we perceive it in any fen-* 
fible effe6ts ? That we do not perceive it 
in thofe effects which would neceflarily 
refult from fuch a caufe, is a fa<5t which is 
itfelf but too fenfible, and he only, who is 
determined to refift demonftraton, will deny 
the truth of it. 

We have been informed every year and 
every day in the year for the laft three }'ears, 
of the redundancy of money, that is to fay, 
of capital in the country. Why then have 
not the employments of capital continually 
encreafed in their value ? If capital is plen- 
tiful, that which capital purchafes mud be,- 
comparatively, fcarce: and that which is 
fcarce, muft be dear ; but the price of it 
continues the fame: how then can capital 
be redundant ? Do thofe that have it, lock 
it up in their coffers, and create an artificial 
fcarcity by keeping it out of the market ? 

he 
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lie that knows the nature of a moni^d rhin 
will not eafily perfuade himfelf that this is 
the cafe. Though the monied man may 
fometimes conceal his virtue, he will always 
bring his money into a<5lion. It is true we . 
tire conftantly told of the quantities of 
money which only Wait for employment: 
but do we feek to grafp hold of it ? 

Manus effiigit imago. 

The glittering orbs roll now, only on the 
fyfteftis of fecurity, and they avoid the 
tra<5ls of fpeculation where they were wont 
to wander, when they were, really, re-< 
dundant. 

That people who are employed by mini- 
sters for the purpofe ; or who have private 
motives for it, fhould tell us of redundan- 
cies of capital in the city, and every where 
elfe, that the minifter fhould tell us of fur -< 
flufes in the treafury, at the fame time that 
he is obliged to alk for loans to make good 
deficiencies, bearing, like old Cato in the 
play, immortality in the one hand, and 
death in the other, that an infe6lious delu- 
fion fhould fpread itfelf over all ranks of 
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people on a fub]e6l of fuch grateful belief, 
is not very much to be wondered at, confi- 
dering how much the interefts of fome, and 
infirmity of others, would co-operate in pro- 
ducing fuch an efFe6l. 

The delufion tco would receive fome con* 
firmation from thofe men, always the crea- 
tures of every adminiftration, but moft fo, of 
the moft corrupt, whofe trade is dn money, 
who batten upon the public calamities, 
whofe individual profperity rifes in a juft 
proportion with the national diftrefs, and 
who are always ready to affirm* and do 
affirm, that there is a great abundance of 
money, when the fcarcity of it is not fuch, 
as to fatisfy the exorbitance of their defires, 
and to quench their facred thirft of gain, by 
the moft extravagant advantages. 

But the difcreet fober man will not be- 
lieve what he is told by people who are con- 
cerned in fpreading the delufion, nor by 
people whofe purfuits, and whofe paflions, 
render them very unfit' to determine his 
belief. He will look for the truth of thefe 
affirmations in fenfible effe6ls ; if he finds 
not thefe, he will judge for himfelf ; he 

will 
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will reje6t the impofition, and he will de- 
fpife the impoftors. 

Whofoever confiders the immenfe new 
capital which in the courfe of the late war 
has accumulated in the hands of opulent 
individuals, for it is among them, that new 
loans are in general confined, will wonder 
very much, not that the demand for the va- 
rious employments of capital, when no new 
loans are wanted, for I believe that during 
thefe laft three years no money has been 
borrowed by government, though there is 
lome now about to be borrowed ; I fay he 
will wonder very much, not that the de- 
mand for the various employments of capi- 
tal has not encreafed, at all, during this 
time, from the vaft accumulatipns of inter- 
eft, which would become a new capital 
every year in the hands pf th^fe opulent 
individuals, and require employment as 
fuch : but he will wonder th^t the de-? 
mand, and confequently the price of every 
employment of capital, under thefe circum^ 
ftances of extraordinary competition, which 
would that arife, to fay nothing of whcih 
is derived from the annual million, has 

CJ not 
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not increafed, in a degree hitherto iinex-r 
ampled in that fpecies of progreffion. And 
indeed to place our fituation upon a level 
with former fituations, it would be necef-. , 
fairy that they fhould fo increafe : our bur-? 
thensare greater now than ever they were ; 
our piQipe^ty, th efore, of which this is 
a principal criterion, fhould be proportion- 
ably greater : If it is only the fame, we may 
not triumph; e it is lefs, we may be difla^- 
tisfied ; if it is. none at all, we may defpair. 
It would th§n require fcarcely any effort to 
pijfh us^ down the fearful precipice upon, 
whofe ricjge we are now treading, though 
we are unacquainted with the danger which 
Jigs immediately under our feet. 
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IN the fofegoing pages, I have endea-* 
voured to prove, I might fay without pre* 
fumption that I have a<5lually demoftftrat- 
ed, that although more than thtee millions 
have been iflUed froiii the exchequer, for 4 
the purdiafe of ftock, arid the difcharge qf 
fo much public debt, yet that in fa6l no 
public debt, or at leaft a fum fo inconfider-> 
able as ilot to be worth mentioning, has 
been discharged ; for that in this fame time 
more than three millions having been re-* 
ceived at the Exchequer, on account of 
debts due to the public, and not on account 
of taxes, the application of the faid money, 
was in fa6l only executing an old fet off 
which had exifted in favour of the public 
ag&inft the fame quantity of its general 
debt, ever fince the time when thefe debts* 
fir ft became due to it, and therefore cannot 
by any even minifterial fophiftry, be deem- 
ed an original payment of any part of the 
G a public 
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public debt: I concluded from this very 
fimple fa<5l, that no furplus of a million 
over and above the annual expenditure, 
could during the laft three years, have ex- 
ifted ; for that if fuch furplus had exifted, 
then not three, or a little better than three, 
but fix, or a a little better than fix millions 
of the public debt would have been dif- 
charged in this period of time. 

My next propofition was, that a deficien- , 
cy of three hundred thoufand pounds, hav- 
ing appeared in the laft year, not fo much 
?n the general amount of all the taxes,' 
which might vary from year to year from 
the operation of tranfient and perifhing 
caufes, as in the particular amount of thofe 
taxes which are levied upon the Gonfump- 
tioq of the great body of the people, 
we had littlfe reafon to prefume but that 
this deficiency was more properly refer- 
able to a permament, than to a tranfient 
caufe ; for that there could be no reafon 
to hope, from the circumftances of the cafe, 
and the proble determination of th ings, that 
the confumption of the great body of the 

people 
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people would be greater, in the prefent 6t 
in any future, than it was in the laft, year, 
but much reafon to fear that the operation 
of the fame caufe would rather be extended 
upon a larger, at beft that it would not be 
confined within a fmaller, fcale. I then con- 
nected this very alarming decreafe in the 
confumption of the great body of the peo- 
ple, with a fufpicion that it was occafioned 
by a declining capital, that could not 
maintain fo much induftry, which is the pa- 
rent confumption, in the country as it was 
wont to do ; and I confirmed in fome fort 
this fufpicion by ftating an event, which is 
known to exift, and which muft operate in 
the way of reducing at leaft the growth of 
the capital of the country, fuppofing it, 
that, which I think I have demonftrated 
it is not, growing. In the courfe of my 
argument I entered into a little difquifition 
concerning the means, by which the differ- 
ent nations of Europe, and particularly 
Great Britain, have hitherto efcaped that 
ruin and bankruptcy which would be the 
certain fruit of all the accumulations of 
debt, which far njore than a century paft* 
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they have been heaping upon themfelveS 
with an increafing profufion. The caufe of 
this I referred, not without affigning fuffici-* 
ent reafons, for it* if the reader will be 
pleafed to recolle6t, or reconfider them, to 
the continually progreffive ftate of profpe- 
rity > which every fuch nation* Great Bri<* 
tain in particular, had enjoyed during thofe 
intervals, wherein its profperity undifturb- 
ed by any external violence, had room and 
opportunity to declare itfelf in fenfible ef* 
feels : I concluded from hence that a pro^ 
greflive ftate of profperity in all fuch Eu- 
ropean nations, particularly in Great Bri-» 
tairi, was a ftate of nature ; fince that which 
is cuftomary, is natural : artd I deduced 
inoreover that fince it was by thefe means, 
only, that we had hitherto efcaped the ruin 
which would otherwife have overtaken our 
improvidence long fince ; fo when thefe 
means failed us, and our fituation became 
only ftationary, the cafe was indeed become 
Very bad, I had almoft faid defperate. Hav- 
ifig done this, . I confidered what were the 
fymptoms of increafing profperity in a 
ftate : the principal of which I ftated to 

be 
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be an increafing capital . But the evidences of 
911 increafing capital were an increafing con- 
fumption, and a continually increafing price 
of all the various employments of capital. 
Our confumption had declined, and admit- 
ting even that the price of the various em- 
ployments of capital had not declined, yet 
they have not during the three laft years, 
no inconsiderable time, certainly too much 
to'be intirely loft, increafed, notwithftanding 
^n artificial competition has been created of 
a million every year, which is forced out 
of one, to feek fome other, employment for 
jtfelf. I concluded therefore that our ca- 
pital could not during this period have in- 
creafed : but I infifted that from the opera- 
tion of a particular circumftance, which I 
ftated, and alfo that from the extreme exi- 
gency of the cafe, oiir capital ought to in- 
preafe in a very extraordinary and unex- 
ampled degree. Let the reader make his 
reflections ! 
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